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Santiago. The death of Ines de Castro provided an admirable
ballad theme, but no ballads. Garcia de Resende worked up the
incident into the best poem published in his Cancioneiro (1516),
but in stanzaic form. It seems to have been left to Castilians, with
dim memories of the event and the persons, to reshape this episode
into the cycle of Dona Isabel de Liar. The Balkan Jews have a
ballad of Gian Lorenzo, dealing with the humiliation of Joao
Louren9o da Cunha in the fourteenth century; but their ballad is
in Castilian. The same observation holds for those on Prince
Afonso's death in 1491.

It is possible to watch the introduction of the new form and the
acclimatization of the 'romance5. Gil Vicente, writing between
1502 and 1536, a poet of exquisite sensibility, normally employs
the Castilian language for his ballads, though with occasional lapses
into Portuguese. The court at which he worked was undergoing
an intense process of castilianization. Camoes, active between
1546 and 1570, quotes ballads in Spanish, but writes none. The
first place where we encounter a number of Portuguese ballads is
in Jorge Ferreira de Vasconcellos's Memorial of the Second Round
Table. Issued in 1567 but probably written about 1553, the book
is a neo-Arthurian romance, composed after the Spanish model of
Amadis de Gaula. At the date of its composition the principal
Spanish Candoneros de Romances were enjoying a wide circulation.
From this date onwards the composition of ballads in Portuguese
becomes an established literary manner.

The gift of Portugal to the Peninsular 'romancero' was Gil
Vicente.1 Whether he writes in Spanish or Portuguese, he writes
with a simple directness so undefiled that his ballads are as familiar
as those of oral tradition. A distinction cannot be made between
his style and the best traditional pieces, whether these be Castilian
'romances' or Portuguese 'cossantes'; his use of material available
to hand pervades his work, so that it is hard to say when he is
remodelling traditional verse, when pouring out a new wealth of
music. He reproduced the May song in his Flerida and DuardoSj
isolated from King Bucar, the Moorish lament for the loss of
Valencia, which alone gives that ballad its charm, composed an
exquisite ballad barcarole, and uttered ballad compliments in a
tone of popular rejoicing. His ballads are only a part of his lyrical
output, which is distinguished by the same exquisite sureness of
1 Lyrics of Gil Vicente, edited and translated by A. F. G. Bell, London, 1925.